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ABSTRACT 

This pasphlet presents a description of two 
Interrelated Swedish research projects both of which studied the 
effects of preschool prograas on yoang children. The first project, a 
traditional preschool carricalaa, is exaiiued in teres of «eikart*s 
scheae for preschool carricalaa aodels. The ewalaation procedure 
inwolwed a coaparison of 13^ preschool children with 130 children who 
had no preschool experiences, k broad range of aeasareaent 
instroaents were eaployed; results are giwen in tens of physical, 
Botor, social-eaotional, interests and actiwities, knowledge and 
achieweaent, school readiness, and school achiefeaent wariables. The 
second research study describes an'l ewaluates a new preschool 
curriculuB. The characteristics of this experiaental prograa are 
illustrated in an excerpt froa the teacher's handbook. The ewaluation 
procedore inwolwed a coaparison of 438 children froa 24 experiaental 
prograa groups with 451 children froa traditional preschools. 
coaparison wariables Include obserwations and tests of social 
behavior, social adjustaent, social knowledge, concepts, wocabulary, 
school readiness. Grade 1 achieweaent, attitudes toward preschcol, 
and attitudes toward school start. (SDB) 
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Introdnction 

Reiearch on early childhood has undergone a noticeable ihlft in emphaiii 
during the lait decade. From having been dominated by developmental de- 
scription and analysis , research on young children is now devoting increasing 
attention to environmental factors which influence development. This change 
in emphasis has run paraUel with the progress of a more optimisUc view of 
the nurture -nature relationship. The miturity model ofGesell has been chal- 
lenged by Bnmer, Hunt and other advocates x>f a more learning oriented ap- 
proach. 

One expression of the current interest in tlie effects of environment on 
the child's mental growth is the development and evaluation of numerous new 
experimental preschool programs. Most of these activities have taken place 
in USA and have often been related to compensatory education for socially 
deprived children. But there are beginning efforts in the same direction in 
Europe. The author is at present gathering material for a European trend 
report on preschool research. A general observation is that innovative pre- 
school programs are being developed in most European countries. Evaluation 
of the new programs is ordinarily included in the plans although as yet com- 
pleted only for some of the programs. 

In this article will be presented two interrelated Swedish research pro- 
jects which have both studied preschool effects. In the first of them existing 
("traditional") preschool has been evaluated by comparing preschool children 
with children without preschool experience, and in the second study the effects 
of an experimental program were compared with those of an ordinary kinder- 
garten program. 



Study I. Evaluatloo of ExIstUig Pre-School 
Pre-School Cwrlcaliui 

School begins at seven in Sweden. About 70% of the age group six and smaller 
proportions of younger age groups attend preschool. (Government has recent- 
ly proposed that preschool should be made available to all six year-olds and 
that younger children with special needs should be actively searched out for 
preschool training. ) There are two main kinds of preschools, the whole day 
nursery ("day-home" for ages 1/2-8) and the part day preschool ("kinder- 
garten" for ages 4-8). Both types have the same pedagogical program, but in 
addition to its educational tasks the dayhome is also responsible for general 
care of the child during the whole day. 
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Preschool goals are broad in scope^ related to whole personality develop- 
ment rather than to the training of narrow functions. They include physical, 
motor, intellectual and social -emotional aspects. Preschool goals are not as 
explicitly sUted as the objectives of a school curriculum, but by using vari- 
ous sources, such as curriculum guide lines, commission reports, and inter- 
views with preschool teachers, the author^ has summarized the most agreed 
upon goals in the following list: 

Physical: health, hygienic habits; 

Motor: gross motor control, manual dexterity, rhythm; 
Intellectual: 

creative, constructive and aesthetic interests, general social and science 
orientation, vocabulary, language expression and comprehension, moral con- 
cepts, school readiness; 

Social-emotional: 

routine habits, social adjustment (respect for rules, consideration for other 
people's interesta, trustful attitude to other children and to adults, independ- 
ence), emotional adjustment (self-reliance, frankness, frustration tolerance, 
absence of nervous disturbances such as anxiety, iiihibitions, psychosomatic 
symtoms, lack of concentration). 

Swedish preschool curriculum has been Froebel influenced for a longtime, 
but impulses have also come from many other quarters. Reform pedagogues 
such as Montessori and Decroly, the Vienna school, American and English ' 
nuricry schools, have all made their contributions to the present curriculum, 
in which free play, social activities, creativily stimulation and work on inter- 
est topics are characteristic features. There is also a clear influence from 
developmental psychology with its dictum that educational measures must 
always be taken with due consideraticxi to the child's maturity leveL *'Devel- 
opmental psychology, not learning psychology should be the base for every- 
thing you do with preschool chiklren'*^« The most concrete expression of this 
view is the fact that school activities (and by this is mainly understood train- 
ing in the three R:s) are principally avoided in preschooL 

Observations have shown that the curriculum is rather homogenous in 
various preschools. As a rule, a week plan is followed. The program is mod- 
ified dependent on weather, occasional events, etc* , but certain recurring 
elements give a regular rhythm to the preschool day* Thus the first hour is 
usually devoted to free play or optional activity, e.g. drawing, modelling, 
handicraft or doll play* This is followed by ''gathering** with discussion, story 
telling, singing, and acting. The topic for discussion is often about some cur- 
rent interest area, such as Christmas, traffic, food or being ill. The sitwork 
is now and then interrupted by motion and rhythm games* During thv rest of 
the preschool period the children are busy with their projects, individually 
or in groups. Frequent study trips belong to the typical preschool program. 

In order to characterize the existing Swedish preschool program in more 
general terms, reference will be made to Weikart's3 diagram of preschool 
curricula models. Each of the program types In this organizational scheme 
is related to the ways teachers and children interact. Of key importance is 
the role division between teacher and child* Who's predominant role is to 
initiate action, who's role to respond? (Fig« 1) 

The model gives four *'pure" types of program (and various combinations 
of them)« One of them, custodial care, is hopefully outdated and will not be 
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Weikart's •cheme for prtschool curriculum models. 



commented on. The programmed type la characterized by teacher initiative 
knd pupil reaponae.The curricula are directed at clearly defined objectivea, 
moit often reading, wHting, and arithmetic akilla. (Thete programs are 
•ometlmei calle J "academic'' or ''preacademlc" programt.) The curriculum 
la highly structured and the emphaala on convergent thinking. The programs 
often rely on special equipment and rigidly defined instructional procedures. 
Theoretically these curricula have their background in reinforcement learning 
theory. Practically they belong to the field of educational technology. Among 
the more well-known programs of this kind can be mentioned those developed 
by Berelter-Engelmann (DlsUr) and Glaser-Resnick (Primary EducaUon). 

Open framework curricula are in mont cases based on Piaget^s theories. 
They are usually cognltlvely oriented but focus on underlying processes of 
thinking and cognition rather than on narrow skills. Curriculum framework 
is structured so that the teacher has clear guidelines for how to use the phys- 
ical environment, arrange experiments and sequence material. But at the 
same time It Is up to the teacher to Judge the needa of the child and to plan 
activities according to these judgments. The teacher ackno'vledges and ac- 
cepts the child's capacity to discover, reason, and recognize relationships. 
The role of initiative Is mutual, and the interaction pattern Is that of dialogue. 
Examples of programs using this approach are Karnes' AmeUoratlve Pro- 
gram and Weikart's Cognltlvely Oriented Program. 

Child^O0nt0red curricula have their focus on tlie development of the whole 
child, with emphasis on social and emotional growth. They are characterized 
by open and free environments and by a permissive relationship between 
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teacher and child and among the children themielvei. Activities are centered 
on the children'! Intereita and on thlngi that are locUUy uieful for them. 
Fantasy play and role playing ai well at creative and aesthetic expression 
are characteristic features. The teacher responds to the child's Initiatives In 
an understanding and supporting manner. The theory impUclt In chUd-cen- 
tered curricula (but seldom expUdtly formulated) Is one of beUef In spon- 
tanous development and sensitive response to the child's needs. The goals 
are broad and reflect prominent values in the society: independence, crea- 
tivity, self-dUdpline, emotional harmony, and positive social relaUonshlps. 
Most existing preschool programs in Western Europe and USA have no doubt 
moat of their essential features in common with the child-centered curric- 
ulum as described here. As can easily be seen from a comparison with the 
characterization given previously this Is true aUo for the traditional Swedish 
preschool curriculum. 



EvalMliMi pTMdhue 

The effects of the preschool program were evaluated by comparing 130 chil- 
dren who had attended part day preschool 1-3 years with 130 "home" children 
on a number of variables. The evaluation took place when the children were 
in Grade 1. In addition a follow-up study with fewer variables was performed 
two years later in Grade 3. 

Since the comparison groups could not be regarded as a random sample 
from a common population various control procedures were necessary to 
quarantee equivalence. A first step was to choose all control subjects from 
the large pool of children who had been on the waiting list for preschool but 
for whom there had not been room. Thus both comparison groups consisted 
of children for whom their parents had applied for admission. The time for 
application was, however, different. A second control was made by studying 
the regrei ion on application time of each of the dependent evaluation varia- 
bles within the control group. An example of such an analysis is shown in 
Pig. 2. 

None of the regression lines reflected any relationship between time <rf 
application and scores on the evaluation variables. Since, however, thia con- 



Fig. 2: 

Relation between time for preschool application and reaulta on the Schoolreadineaa teat 

for the control (home) group. 
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ERIC 



Grade 1 Grmde 3 



Phyalcal Weight 0 

Height 0 

Infections during preschool C*^) 

Infections after preschool (*) 

Motor Lincoln-Oseretsky 0 

Rhythm test 0 

Social emotional Daily life tasks ♦ 

Adjustment in home 0 

Adjustment in school 0 

Extraversion i^) 

Sociometric status 0 

Observations: activity 0 

Observations: group play 0 

Observations: organized play 0 

F nis tration : extrapuniti vlty (+ ) 

Fnis tration: intropunitivlty 0 

SuggestibiUty 0 

Nervous symptoms 0 



Interests and 
activities 



Knowledge and 
achievement 



General motor activity 
Manual«constructive play 
Role playing 
Intellectual games 



General knowledge 
Vocabulary 

Language use: coherence 
Language use: stereotypes 
Language use: creativity 
Language use: correctness 
Moral concepts (Piaget) 
Painting: form level 
Painting: colour 
Painting: originality 



+ 
0 
0 



♦ 
0 

+ 
0 
0 

(♦) 



School readiness 

and schopr School readiness test 

achievement Reading 

Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Teacher rating of school 

Table 1 

Comparisons between preschool children and control children* A plus sign 
means a significant difference in favour of the preschool group. Within paren- 
thesis the sign means a marked tendency which may reflect a real diiierence« 
A zero sign stands for no difference* 
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0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

lievement (+) 0 



trol could only be made ex pott facto. It was judged neceaaary to match the 
comparison groupa on several varlablea; aex, age, father's occupation, living 
area and number of sibUngs«In addition, after controls were made on some 
background factors: educational level of parents, age of siblings, and home 
faclUtles. 

A criterion for the choice of evaluation variables was that they should 
satisfactorily cover the preschool objectives listed earlier. For this purpose 
it was necessary to use a broad range of measuring instruments: testa, inven- 
tories, observations, and interviews. All testa in Grade 1 were presented In- 
dividuaUy. The evaluation variables are listed in Table 1, 



Icsski 

For the sake of simplicity the results are presented without much detail in 
Table 1. The reader who is interested in more specified information is re- 
ferred t> the complete research report (I). 

It can be seen that preschool has had positive effects in some respects: 
general orientation knowledge, vocabulary, verbal expression, daily-life rou- 
tines, and manual-constructive tasks. Common to these variables seems to 
be that they represent rather well defined skills which are given a good deal 
of attention in preschool. On the other hand, for variables related to more 
intangible objectives, such as social^emotlonal adjustment and mental health, 
no clear effects were observed. Somewhat paradoxically, the results suggest 
that preschool which Is programmatically non-teaching, achieves its most 
evident effects in areas where some kind of teaching actually takes place. The 
results may be interpreted in terms of ''specificity of effects'*, a concept that 
has been used for explaining certain poaitive but differential effects of ''pro- 
grammed'' compared with "open framework" preschool curricula in recent 
evaluations of compensatory programs. The absence of effects on school 
achievement can be given a similar interpretation, since these results do not 
reflect substantial transfer from the general intellectual stimulation in pre- 
school to skills in the elementary school subjects. 

Interaction with length of preschool attendance was found only in one in- 
stance, viz« for "daily-life routines". The children tended to perform better 
in this regard the longer th< y had stayed in preschool. 



Stttiy IL Dcvdopment aai Evtilmtion of so EiperlmeDlal Piognun 

Drawing on tfcie experiences gained in the first study as well as on the rapidly 
accumulating research information from other sources, a new preschool 
curriculum was developed and tested in a field experiment. The project took 
place 1968-72 inGdteborg under the auspices of the National Board of Educa- 
tion and its bureau for research and development. A more detailed report of 
the project than can be presented here is given by Stuklit & Sverud^. 



CiMradffflsllct if tkt PngnHB 

Only part of a total preschool program was covered by the project* The areas 
chosen were the same as those given particular attention by the Swedish Pre- 
school Commission^, viz. social, concept, and communication development. 
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Compared with a usual curriculum guide ^ the objectivee were epelled out 
more concretely. To take an example^ in social training some of the subgoal 
areas were: 

respect for rules and norms; 
understanding the value of self and others; 
cooperation; 
tolerance of deviance* 

Each of these was illustrated by concrete desriptions such as (for the, first 
item in the Ust): 

follow rules in a game situation; 
distinguish between ''good" and "bad" rules; 
formulate own rules. 

The ambition was not to be exhaustive on the concrete leyel in the curricu- 
lum guide. Rather the examples served the purposr^ONjrovide the teacher 
with redundant illustrations of how the more globalfgorts can - and should - 
be transformed into concrete action in everyday sid^lUns* 

Another feature of the new program was that the leiur^g stimulation role 
of preschool was taken seriously. It did not mean that ^ie school curriculum 
was moved down into preschool or that school subjects were taught. But in 
relation to the preschool goals - most of which are important prerequisites 
of later school progress - teaching was regarded as a legitimate enterprise. 
The teacher's role was defined as one of active educational intervention and 
not limited to vaguely defined "stimulation" or "enrichment". 

On a continuum describing the degree of "structure" of a preschool curric- 
ulum, the experimental program can most adequately be located towards the 
structured end, but moderately so* The teachers were guided by a booklet 
which stated objectives, recommended sequences, afforded method examples 
and made references to materials that had been developed for the program. 
At the same time the teacher was encouraged to take own initiatives and al- 
ways to adapt activities and tasks to the individual child's interests, needs 
and capacity. 

The teacher-pupil interaction pattern supposed by the program can best 
h characterized as dialogjue. In terms of Flanders' well-known interaction 
model the teacher's verbal behaviour is expected to be "indirect" (accepting, 
supporting, using pupil ideas, asking questions) rather than "direct" (correo* 
ting, critising, directing, lecturing). 

If looked upon within the frame of reference given by Weikart's scheme, 
it can be seen that the Gdteborg program has most of its features in common 
with an open framework curriculum. But this general description needs some 
qualification. For one thing, goal descriptions are propably more concrete 
than in most open framework curricula. Our program is somewhat more like 
the programmed curricula in this respect, although it represents a more 
open system and has broader goals than is typical of such programs. Another 
thing to observe is that our program is ni.t predominantly intellectual in its 
orientation as are most open framework curricula. (These programs are 
sometimes called "cognitive" programs.) In the Gdteborg program as much 
attention is given to social development as to cognitive. As a matter of fact, 
one of the basic ideas behind the program is a disbelief in one of the popular 
rationales that seems to underlie preschool arrangement, namely that good 
social development will take place if only the children are xogether in groups 
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Our assumption it that group activity ia a neceaaary but not aufficient con- 
dition for deairable aocial development* Social attitudea and behaviours are 
acquired by learning aa cognitive akilla are learnt. It ia neceaaary to supple- 
ment ineidental social learning by arranging the environment in such ways 
that it becomes natural and rewarding for the child to be helpful^ generous 
and cooperative. 



MtlhsdEu^ 

In order to illustrate the typical procedure of the program a (digested) ex- 
cerpt from the teacher's handbook will be presented. The example^ is taken 
from concept training in the goal area of "classification'\ 

The objective is that the child will learn to group objects according to 
their common properties and to name these characteristics. More concretely^ 
the child is expected to answer questions such as: 

Which objects belong together? 

Are there similarities (differences) between these objects? 
What properties (form^colour^ etc) has this object? 
Which of these objects are blue (square^ heavy^ etc)? 

Use natural situations to stimulate the children's interest in object char* 
acteristlcs. Let them tell about things around them: pencil, rubber^ chalk. 
They will probably talk most about how the objects are used. Make remarks 

like: 

Yes, it is right that we can draw with the pencil. What makes that possible? 
It is white. 

Has the chalk any other properties? 
It is long (round, smooth). 

What other objects do you know that are white (long, ro\md)? 

Accept proposals generously. Don't stop very long at any characteristic 
or object but rather return to it when there is a natural occasion. 

When the children have become familiar with naming characteristics, the 
activities can be varied. "Guess objects" is one variety. One child keeps an 
object behind its back and describes its properties. ("It is thin, long, red and 
sharp".) Other children guess what the object might be. The game is well 
suited for small groups of children. Instead of real things, imagination can be 
used ("What am I thinking about? It is small. ."). 

Another variant is the "Property game". The teacher (or a child) shows 
an object and the children describe its properties. After having named a charw 
acteristic the child stands up and after a while there may be quite number of 
"property representatives". Each one repeats "his" property and co\mting 
may be tried. 

The introductory games described so far demand no special material; 
things available in the room can be used. Before presenting more complicated 
grouping tasks with natural objects, specially designed material is useful, 
e.g. "Logical blocks". They represent different shapes, colours, size and 
thickness, and are designed in such a way that each block differs from the 
rest in' at least one property. Let the children first explore the material and 
discuss their discoveries in small groups. The teacher's role should be lim* 
ited to stimulation, for Instance by suggesting interesting grouping possi- 
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bilitiet. Later attention la drawn to more ttructured problems. The children 
are aeked to place the blocke in heape which have eomethlng in common. Aik 
questions: 

What property have all the blocks in this heap? 
Can they be arranged in some other way? 
What property have the blocks in the new heap? 

The Logical blocks are also available as pictures which can be used for 
playing cards. The children try to get as many pairs of common properties 
as possible. **I would like to have a red square card.'* The game with its fre- 
quent discussions - or disputes « gives sample opportunities for the children 
to analyze concepts and to use appropriate words for them. 

When the children have been familiar with properties that appear in pure 
and **ideal** form^ time has come to let them confront situations which pres- 
ent more complicated grouping problems. The transition should be made suc« 
cessively. Start with objects which have rather clear properties such as but- 
ionn, coinn, blocks. "Thing hunting*' is a game that opens the door to the rich 
manifoldness of the environment. The children ''go hunting" for objects: twig% 
stones^ feathers. When back to school they sort them according to properties: 
smooth-rough^ soft-hard^ brown-grey-green. They tell their fellows how they 
have sorted. Several children can then make common groupings and regroup- 
ings. By comparing different groupings the children discover that some prop- 
erty names are relaUve. "Urge" or "small"? "Short" or "long"? "Heavy" 
or "light"? It depends upon what one compares with. Other properties have a 
more constant meaning. A red object remains red in different contexts « and 
so does a rounr thing. But when working with their material the children ob- 
serve that there might be problems in these cases « too. There are things 
which are not red and not yellow but something in between. Some child prob- 
ably solves the problem by pointing ou^ that there is a word for that special 
colour » "orange". Discussions around such relativity and borderline ques- 
tions make clear important concept problems for the children. They find that 
the properties of one and the same object can be conceived differently^ but 
also that it is possible to reach agreement about how a particular property 
should be defined and named. 

As the material grows^ exhibitions can be arranged with the children act* 
ing as guides telling about the properties of their object groups. Such simple 
qualities as "small-big" or "soft-hard" are now trivial for many children a^id 
they excel in more sophisticated concepts like "matt-shiny or even "flexible- 
rigid". By encouraging the children to try different groupings they grow ob- 
servant to the fact that an object can be characterized by many properties 
and that one's knowledge of an object is greater the more of its properties 
one knows. 

Not only objects from the natural environment but also human and social 
phenomena should be used for classification training. Realistic pictures of 
people can e. g. be grouped on the basis of sex« age, size, or hair colour. 
When the children discover the possibility to cross tabulate, there will be 
natural opportunities to discuss observations related to important social is- 
sues, e. g. that people who belong to the same group are still different and 
that members of different groups are like each other in many respects. P^9j» 
udices such as "men are tall and strong, women are small and weak" are 
thus confronted with concrete experience. 

It should be evident from the method example described above that there 
are no sharp limits between concept training and the other areas: commu- 
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nication and tocUl training. At far at poaaible integrative acUvitiet, using 
the same material for different purpoaea, have been encouraged. 

Another comment to the example ia that a diagnostic check list belongs to 
the classification part of the program by which the teacher gete information 
about the progress of individual pupils and their educational needs* 



riiUEvalMlisa 

The experimentel program was tested in a one.year field experiment. Twenty 
four preschool groups with together 438 children followed the program. The 
teachers attended a three«days planning conference during which rationales, 
methods, and materials were introduced. Each teacher was then visited every 
fortnight by a project staff member for discussion of experiences and pro- 
blems. On these occasions plans for the next two weeks were also made up 
and new materials and methods commented on. In addition a number of com- 
mon meetings took place during the experimentol year« 

The 24 experimentol groups were compared in different respecte with 24 
control groups of 451 preschool children who participated in ordinary pre- 
school programs. Both experimentol and control preschools were of part-day 
type« Since randomisation of the children was not feasible, a quasi-experi- 
mentol design had to be used. The experimentol groiq>s came from two ffti>- 
urban industHal communities and the control groups from two other sub\urban 
communittes of about the same sixe and economic structure. Although no.' a 
randomisation experiment the evaluation study had several of the "plus fac- 
tors''^ which increases the validity of a non-random design: 

pre -and post*tost were identical; 

pretesto were performed before the experimentol treatment; 
the experimentol facto** was controlled; 

atotistical methods (analysis of covariance) were used for equlvalixation; 
the distribution of subjecto on experiment and control groups can be assumed 
to be relatively unsystomatic. 

The experimentol and control teachers were compared in age, length of 
service, attitudes to the toaching profession and attitudes to structored pre- * 
school activities. The attitude measuremento were performed at the beginning 
of the experimentol period. There appe%red no significant differences or 
marked tendencies in these teacher characterisUcs. In an additional vartoble, 
attitudes to different teacher roles measured by the Teacher Preference 
Scale, the experimentol teachers rated * nurturant*' and "nondirective" roles 
significantly higher but "orderly'' and "dominant** roles lower than the control 
teachers. 

Both groups were measured oax a nimiber of variables representing the 
different goal areas before and immediately after the experimentol period. In 
addition, at the end of the year observations were made of the interaction 
pattern between teacher and children using Flanders' method for interaction 
analysis. A follow-up study on a limited number of vartobles was performed 
after one year when the children were finishing Grade 1. The results from 
the comparisons are summarised in Table 3. Differences between adjusted 
post*test scores were tested for significance by analysis of covariance, using 
pretest scores as covariates. 
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VarUble 



End of End of 

experimental Grade 1 
year 



Ohaervaticm of tocial behaviour 
(cooperation dominance « 
aggrettivity^ dependence^ 

retpontibiUty) 0 
Ratings of tocial adjuttment 

Teat of tocial knowledge ^ 
Concept test 1 
Concept tett 2 

Vocabulary ^ 
School readinets tett 
Achievement test for Grade 1 

J^.ttitudet to presohool ^ 
Attttudet to school ttart 0 
Observationt of interaction 
pattern 

(higher I/D 
ratio in exp 
group) 



Table 3 

Comparitons between experimental group (N»438) and control group (N«451). 
A plut sign meant significantly higher score for the experimental group* A 
minus sign means significant^ higher score for the control group* A zero 
sign means no difference* 



Fig. 3: 

Teacher attitudes to the experlmenUl program. N«16. (Some of the teachers hid two part 
day groups.) 
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Significant differences in favour of the experimental program are found at 
the end of the experinnental year for social knowledge (but not for observed 
social behaviour), concepts, vocabulary and school readiness test The gen* 
eral picture is thatAhe positive effects appear mainly in the cognitive area 
but not in social behaviour* The results from the follow-up do not indicate 
permanence of the cognitive effects. The higher I/D ratio in the experimental 
groups reflects a more indirect or dialogue styled interaction between teach- 
er and children in these groups. This can be an effect of the experimental 
program but may also be related to the more nondirective attitudes among 
the experimental teachers. There is a possible link between the more indi- 
rect teaching pattern in the experimental group and the lower ratings of so- 
cial adjustment for this group in Grade 1. The lower ratings might reflect a 
conflict between the interaction pattern that the children have been accus- 
tomed to in the expe**imental program and acceptable interaction roles in 
school. 

The positive attitudes to preschool of the experimental children have their 
counterpart in generally favourable reactions to the experimental program 
among the teachers as shown in Pig. 3. When interviewed the teachers partic- 
ularly stressed their satisfaction with the learning orientation of Ihe experi- 
mental program and the more clearly defined professional teacher role. 
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